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ORIGINAL. 


THE GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


The picture this week represents a scene 
in one of the streets of a large city on the 
Fourth of July ; a:lay which all my read- 
ers know is set apart to commemorate the 
glorious occasion when the Declaration of 
the Independence of our country was made 
known to all. That day, although many, 
many years have passed away, is still re- 
membered, and various manifestations of 
joy are evidenced by the inhabitants of our 
towns, villages, and cities, upon its yearly 
return. 

The party before you, are a band of the 
youths of the city in which they reside, 
who have, young as they are, signed a 
pledge in which they have bound them- 
selves to abstain from the use of all liquors 
which will intoxicate. They are called 
the “‘ Cadets of Temperance,”’ and they are 
celebrating the day in a most becoming 
manner. Probably their mothers, fathers, 
and sisters are gratified with the resolves 
they have made, and willingly assisted in 
preparing the banners which are so proud- 
ly floating on the breeze. Some of them 
are very beautiful, and see how excellent 
the mottoes are. 
“ Water the only true quencher of thirst,” 
and upon another, embellished by the pic- 
ture of a well, is this sentence, ‘‘ The only 
friend when parched and weary ;” and va- 
tious others, all good and appropriate. 

On one side of the picture some girls 
are standing watching the approach of the 
little army ; oh! how much they wish their 
brother, who so often has the sugar at the 
bottom of their father’s glass given him, 
would join this happy company. Young 
asthey are, how much they have suffered 
from the effects of that terrible alcohol, 
which breaks the hearts of so many wives 
and children. 

Poor little ones, they have no mother, 
for long, long ago she sank into her grave, 
while she was yet quite young,fromthetreat- 
ment which she received from one who had 
promised to cherish and protect her. He 
intended to keep his promise when he made 
it, but in an evil hour he was led away, 
and persuaded to taste the “vile thing,” 
and he thus acquired a love for it, and 
Went on from bad to worse, until now he 
#8 at times like an insane person, and then 
the children have to fly for their lives. 

Oh! who will love the motherless, 
Oh, who will shield the head 
Which has been pillowed on the breast, 
Now resting with the dead ? 
God, my little friends, is ever a kind Fath- 
‘tr to those who have been deprived of 
natural protectors, and even now He 
Prepared a joyful surprise for the poor 
Tagged ones who are so anxiouly gazing 
"pon the youthful * Cadets.” Look again 
at the eldest sister, now the depressed 
®ok has disappeared from her pale face, 
it is radiant almost with joy ; see how 
y she is now, happiness is such a 
er. “It is, it is Charley, our Char- 


On one you may read, | 





ley!” said sheto her sister. ‘‘ They 
have found him, and now we shall 
be so happy, for father loves him so 
well, he will leave off drinking for 


====- his sake, and mother’s prayers will 


a= be answered. Oh! joy, joy! dear 
= Mary, | know it will be so,” and 
scarcely able to contain her feelings, 
plittle Anna hastened home to the 
m poor hovel which was her dwelling, 
which now that she was so happy, 
seemed almost like a palace to her. 
* That brother, now a ‘Cadet of 
Temperance,” did beg and pray his father 
unceasingly to give up the deadly poison, 
which was making shipwreck of his hap- 
piness, until the pledge, the glorious 
pledge was signed, and now, in a pleasant 
home ina new cottage, under some charm- 
ing elms, dwell that family. They are 
happy, dear reader, for they live so as to 
be prepared for the life which is to come; 
and perhaps a blessed spirit looks down 
from her home in Heaven, and rejoices in 
their happiness. How much even a little 
boy or girl may do; think of this, my 
young friends, and go and do likewise. 

EstTELLE. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


JULIA HOWARD. 


‘ What elegant looking young lady left 
the room soon after I entered this evening ?’ 
said Edward Harrison, ina low tone, to 
Miss Howard, as they were looking over 
some engravings together. A shade of 
scorn passed over the fair face of Julia 
Howard as she replied, with a toss of her 
head, ‘I presume you refer to Nellie’s 
governess.. She has,been in the room this 
evening, I believe.’ 

Edward. Harrison perceived that the 
subject was_an unwelcome one to Miss 
Howard, and immediately introduced an- 
other. The evening passed quickly and 
pleasantly to the little circle in Mr. How- 
ard’s parlor. Yet there were two of the 
number whose hearts did not as readily 
respond to the gaiety, as had been their 
wont. Edward Harrison had long been 
an admirer of Miss Howard, although he 
had discovered some fraits in her character 
which were not altogether lovely. This 
evening he had been displeased at her 
manner of speaking of her sister’s govern- 
ess, and Julia, on her part, was mortified 
by the evidentadmiration with which he had 
looked upon one who, for the very reason 
that she was beautiful and pleasing, she 
had determined to mortify in every possible 
w 























ay. 

Although Edward Harrison was a young 
man of a good family, that is, belonged to 
the aristocracy, he could not endure the 
foolish distinctions which are. so often 
made in society by wealth alone, without 
regard to mind and merit. He had discover- 
ed something of that foolish pride in Julia’s 
manner, and he took leave of her that night 
with less lover-like feelings than he had 
entertained for her for some time. 

‘How vexatious,’ exclaimed Julia, when 
she was alone with her sister Anniein their 
chamber, ‘ for that Emily Anthon always 
to appear when she is not wanted. Just 
the sight of her has turned Edward Harri- 
son’s head,I do believe. I took good care to 
inform him that she was only a governess.’ 
‘O now sister, don’t be jealous of our pret- 
ty governess. I'll venture to assert she 
would’nt think of such a thing as stealing 
away your lover's heart.’ ‘Jealous! how 





Edward Harrison is 
nothing to me.’ ‘Is’nt he?’ said Annie, 
with a provoking smile. ‘ But to be seri- 
ous, I think you do her injustice, Julia, 
for she seems very modest.’ ‘O yes, An- 
nie,you are ready to excuse every one, but 
I tell you I'll not submit to her intrusions,’ 
and Julia walked with an air of offended 
dignity, to the mirror. A view of herown 


foolish you talk. 


pretty face did not seem to soothe her ir- 


ritated feelings in the least, for she con- 
tinued to speak with haughty disdain of 
the poor governess. 

And how was the unconscious subject of 
Miss Howard’s bitter remarks employed? 
After leaving the parlor with her young 
charge, she sought her own chamber, and 
sitting down by an open window, looked 
out upon the calm beauty of a moonlight 
evening.. Was it any wonder that a sad- 
ness came over her spirit, while her mind 
dwelt upon the changes that a few months 
had wrought in her life? Her thoughts 
reverted to that beautiful spot which she 
so long called home, where she had been 
so happy in loving and being loved —to 
those dear parents, whose worth she had 
never fully realized till they were removed 
from earth—and that loved brother, the 


cherished companion, and sympathizing 


frieud, faraway in a foreign land, or per- 
haps on the treacherous deep. The happy 
days spent in her childhood’s home were 
forever past, and tears came to Emily An- 
thon’s eyes, when she contrasted with 
them, her present lonely situation. But 
to one who sees the hand of the All-wise 
Ruler in every event, there are no hours 
of trial so dark that some light may not be 
seen through the clouds, and Emily Anthon, 
the poor orphan, while she weeps for bles- 
sings no longer hers, thanks her Father 
for his continued kindness. She was the 
inmate of a family, in the capacity of 
governess, where she found but little sym- 
pathy, yet she felt that others were far more 
unpleasantly situated than herself, for al- 
though Mrs. Howard treated her with cold 
politeness, and Julia with scornful indiffer- 
ence, Annie’s manner was ever kind, and 
little Nellie, her pupil, endeared herself to 
Emily at once. She was a winning child, 
with an affectionate heart, and soon be- 
came strongly attached to her governess. 
Her love was like sunshine upon Emily’s 
sorrowing heart. Ah! how much happier 
was the poor governess, as she rested her 
head upon her pillow that night, after hav- 
ing committed herself and her absent broth- 
er to the care of the orphan’s Father, than 
the proud Julia; the beautiful daughter of 


the wealthy Mr. Howard. How true it is 


that much of our happiness or misery finds 
a source in our own hearts. 

* Do, Miss Anthon, play and sing to me 
a little while,’ pleaded Nellie, as she took 
the hand of her governess, to lead her to 
the parlor. ‘Iam writing now, my dear.’ 
*‘ But can’t you write as well another time? 
Julia and Annie are gone to the theatre, 
and you will not be disturbed.’ Emily 
could not resist the little pleader, and lay- 
ing aside an unfinished ietter, she accom- 
panied her to the parlor. Emily loved 
music, and seated at the piano, her whole 
mind seemed to enter into the spirit of it. 
She sang with exquisite taste, and her 
sweet voice was well fitted for the plaintive 
music she preferred. Ellen listened with 
undiminished pleasure to song after song, 
until a strange step was heard in the entry. 
Emily rose quickly, saying, ‘I must go 
now, there iscompany.’ She had hardly 
left the room when Harrison entered. He 
was a great favorite with Nellie, and she 
welcomed him with childish cordiality.— 


‘So your sisters are not at. home,’ gaid he. 
‘The servant must haue misunderstood 
me.’ Edward Harrison was not aware 
that while hoping that by some chance he 
might be favored with an introduction to 
Miss Anthon, he had pronounced her name 
instead of Miss Howurd’s. Fortunately 
for him, the servant supposing Miss An- 


-}p thon in the parlor, had not gone to inform 


her. ‘ You are all alone, Nellie,’ he con- 
tinued, looking around, ‘ who did I hear 
singing when I caniein?’ ‘0, it was Miss 
Anthon singing tome. You ought to hear 
her, Mr. Harrison, she sings so sweetly, 
and she is so good and beautiful too. I 
know you would love her, if you knew her.’ 
Edward smiled at this child-like remark, 
but thought the little prattler more than 
half right. ‘Every body loves Miss An- 
thon except sister Julia,’ contiuued Nellie, 
‘and I’m sure I don’t know why she 
does’nt. It is too bad that she is’nt wil- 
ling for her to come into the parlor when 
we have company, for she is as much a lady 
as any one, and | know she is lonely, with 
only me to speak to.’ What Ellen said 
only confirmed Harrison’s suspicions in re- 
gard to Julia, and he took his leave with 
the determination to make Miss Anthon’s 
acquaintance if possible. At length for- 
tune seemed about to favor his wishes.— 
His aunt proposed giving a large party, 
and he requested that Miss Anthon might 
be invited. ‘ But she does not visit with 
the Howards, Edward.’ She may not, but 
I beg you will invite her for my sake,’ and 
Mrs. Lawton consented. The evening of 
the party arrived. The Howards were 
there, Julia looking beautiful and dazzling; 
but Miss Anthon was not with them. Ed- 
ward could hardly conceal his disappoint- 
ment, while he endeavored to say in an in- 
different manner, ‘I do not see Miss An- 
thon here this evening.’ Julia’s face flush- 
edvas she replied, ‘No; I presume she 
understands her position too well to think 
of appearing in a company like this. I 
wonder what induced your aunt to invite 
her. She is never seen with us.’ ‘I am 
aware of that,’ replied Edward, with some 
warmth; ‘but I am told she is quite a lady 
in her manners.” ‘I have not studied 
them sufficiently to express an opinion,’ 
said Julia haughtily. A scornful smile 
rested for a moment on Edward Harrison's 
lip, and Julia perceiving it, adroitly chang- | 
ed the subject. 

Months passed—months of trial to to 
Emily, for the daily increasing affection of 
Nellie, and Annie’s kindness could not 
atone for Julia’s repeated insults and neg- 
lect. Mr. Harrison had succeeded in mak- 
ing her acquaintance, a circumstance which 
greatly increased Julia’s dislike for her, al- 
though she avoided hie society as much as 
possible. Unwilling Jonger to subject her- 
self to the unkind treatment of the haughty 
Miss Howard, she had resolved upon seek- 
ing another situation, when an unlooked- 
for occurrence decided her to remain.— 
Annie was taken suddenly ill with a dan- 
gerous fever. Julia refused to enter her 
chamber, fearing the infection, and Mrs. 
Howard’s ill health would not admit of 
her attendance on her daughter. Emily, 
unwilling that she should be left wholly 
to the care of a hired nurse, offered to as- 
sist in the duties of the sick chamber.— 
Soon the sick girl knew whose presence 
was the most welcome, and never seemed 
satisfied when Emily was abscnt from the 
room. GERALDINE. 

(Concluded next week.) 














Conceit is proud that he has learned so much: 
wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 
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COMPANION. 








Narrative. 








THE SECRET. 

Roger Bacon was ar. English monk, who 
taught in the University of Oxford, more 
than six hundred years ago. He was a man 
of great learning, skilled in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, but especially fond of che- 
mistry. He used to spend many hours 
each day in one of the secret cells of the 
convent, engaged in various experiments. 
While thus employed, he had found that 
sulphur, charcoal, and saltpetre, mingled 
together in a certain way, would make a 
new and strange compound ;‘ indeed, so 
strange and dangerous did this new com- 
pound seem, that the monk himself was 
almost afraid of it, and therefore told no 
one of his discovery. 

Among the pupils was a youth who was 
so fond of study, and so prompt to obey 
his teachers, that he beca.ne a favorite with 
all, and Roger Bacon would often ask his 
help in the laboratory— a large room where 
the students were instructed in chemistry 
—but he never allowed him to enter his 
private cell. This youth’s name was Hu- 
bert de Dreux. 

Sometimes as Hubert sat reading or 
studying, or mixing medicines in this larg- 
er room, he was startled with sounds like 
distant thunder, coming from his master’s 
apartment ; sometimes a bright light shone 
for a moment through the chinks of the 
door, and then an unpleasant odor would 
almost suffocate him. 

All these things excited his curiosity ; 
but whenever he knocked or strove to en- 
ter, Roger Bacon would sternly bid him at- 
tend to his own affairs, and never again 
interrupt him. The door was always kept 
locked, and every time the boy ventured to 
ask the cause, he was silenced by his 
teacher’s rough words and severe looks. 

Months glided away, and still he eagerly 

* but vainly sough: to learn the secret. At 
length an opportunity offered. Roger Ba- 
con was widely known as a physician and 
surgeon. One cold November day he was 
called to attend on Walter de Mosely, a 
rich man in the next town, who had been 
dangerously hurt. The monk gave all 
the necessary orders to Hubert, and bid- 
ding him to be careful to put out the fires 
and lock the door when he was gone, he 
started on his errand of mercy. 

Hubert soon finished his task, and was 
just bounding up the oaken stairway, when 
an evil thought came into his mind. ‘ Ro- 
ger Bacon is gone; he will not be back 
for several hours; I can now find out what 
keeps him so much in that dark damp cell.” 
He looks anxiously around; no one is 
near, and witha light step aya fast-beating 
heart, he reaches the forbidden room. The 
key is not there, and so there is no hope 
of entering; yet, perhaps, he may see 
something through the key-hole, and kneel- 
ing, he presses his cheek against the heavy 
door. It opens at his touch, for Roger 
Bacon in his haste had locked without 
closing it, and thus the eager boy stands 
where for months he had longed to be. In 
vain he looks for anything new or strange, 
and with a sad face is turning away, when 
his eye falls on a huge book, whose open 
page is still wet with the ink from his 
teacher’s pen. It is written in Latin, but 
that is as plain to him as his own English, 
and in another moment he has read the 
secret so long hidden from him. 

Now he must try it for himself, to see if 
the mixture is indeed so wonderful.— 
** Ah!” he exclaims, “this yellow powder 
is the sulphur, this hard clear substance is 
the saltpetre, and this black powder must 
be the other. Here is the very bottle my 
master has used; I will mixit in this, and 
see. The fire is not yet dead in the fur- 
nace ; a few sparks will give heat enough, 
and then Hubert de Dreux is as wise as 
his wisest teacher.” 

All that afternoon Roger Bacon had been 
bending over the sick man’s bed; he had 
done all he could to relieve his sufferings, 
and as night was coming on, he bade him 
good bye and setout forhome. The wind 
whistled over the bleak hills, and the monk 
wrapped his cloak closer around him and 
hurried his horse towards the convent’s 
good shelter. As he reached the top of 
the last hill, Oxford lay before him with 
lights twinkling here and there, and its 
tall spires rising high. Suddenly a stream 

of flame rose from his convent high on the 

darkened sky, and in an instant a roar loud 








as the heaviest thunder burst on the still | 
night air, and distinctly amid this fearful | 


sound was heard a sharp short cry of dis- 
tress. In a. moment the whole convent 
was on fire. The trembling monk dashed 
down the hillside to the scene of woe. As 
he sprang from his horse, a man drew forth 
from the ruins the lifeless form of Hubert. 

The terrified crowd believed that Roger 
Bacon had been practicing witchcraft, and 
without listening to his defence, threw him 
into a gloomy dungeon. For many years 
he remained in pison, but at last he was 
released, and at the age of eighty lay down 
in déath. He wrote his well-kept secret 
in strange words in one of his books, and 
wise men studied long years before they 
could read it. He had discovered how to 
make gunpowder. 

The terrible explosion in Oxford in 1282, 
does not seem strange to us, for we know 
the wonderful power of the gunpowder; 
but to the people of England at that time, 
it appeared to be the work of an evil spirit. 
Thus year by year the world advances in 
knowledge, and the children of 1854 are 
familiar with many things which were 
mysteries to learned men, six hundred 





years ago.—[Am. Mess. 
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ORIGINAL. 


MANUFACTURES.—NO. X. 
THE PLANT, ITS GROWTH AND 
PREPARATION. 


Tea, 


Tea is manufactured from the leaves of 
various plants, but in this article, I pro- 
pose to give only a description of the Chi- 
nese tea plant. This is a fine looking shrub 
with bright, glossy green leaves, resembling 
the bay leaf. It perhaps more nearly re- 
sembles the camillia, as it belongs to the 
same natural order; one kind of camil- 
lia is cultivated by the Chinees with the 
tea plants, as itis said to impart by its 
odor, a flavor and fragrance to the tea near 
which it grows. Thetea plants are grown 
in beds so arranged that they can be kept 
moist by allowing the water to flow over 
them in dry weather. The Chinese drop 
several seeds into holes four or five inches 
deep, and three or four feet apart; when 
the plants have attained a sufficient size, 
they are transplanted with great care, a 
ball of earth being attached to their roots, 
they are not pruned until they are five 
years old. The season for picking the 
leaves, commences in April, and continues 
until October, the number of gatherings 
varying according tothe season,from four to 
seven. Ithas, until within a short time 
been supposed that the black and green teas 
were procured from separate plants, but it 
is now known that the difference in color 
consists in the difference in preparation, 
and in the different stages of growth in 
which the leaves are plucked. The me- 
thod of preparing the black tea is this :— 
The leaves on being gathered are exposed 
to the air until they become soft; they 
now begin to give forth a slight degree of 
fragrance, after which they are sifted and 
moved about with the hands in trays; 
they are now collected and placed in heaps 
and covered with a cloth, being carefully 
watched until they become spotted with 
red, when they increase in fragrance, and 
must be at once roasted or the tea will be 
spoiled. This is done the first time, over 
a brisk fire, which is kept up until the 
leaves become very limber, and give out a 
fragrance when they are in a fit state to be 
rolled; this is done with the hands, and 
the roasting and rolling is continued until 
the juices are nearly exhausted, the leaves 
are then twisted, dried, and rolled, until 
they become perfectly dry and crisp. They 
are then spread out in sieves, and placed 
in a cool room. 

The green tea manufacturers do not wait 
for the leaves to be covered with red spots, 
but roast them as soon after they are ga- 
thered as possible. They are then rolled 
in a similar manner as the black tea, but 
with more care. It is probable that for- 
merly deleterious compounds were used to 
give a green color to the tea, but that is 
not the case now, as the color is given by 
carefully watching it when roasting, and 
removing it just the right moment, before 
it becomes too dark, and by selecting 
younger and tenderer leaves than those 
which are manufactured into the black teas. 

EsTELLE. 

















Sabbath School. 


ORIGINAL, 


GLEANINGS FROM MEMORY. 
No. 4. 


The next Sabbath morning, as early as 
eight o’clock, I accompanied my friend to 
the Sabbath-school. It was held in the 
basement story of a school house, and many 
were the bright, happy faces gathered there 
that morning, to study the word of God. 
Noticing that one of them, a little girl, 
was not present, my friend stepped across 
the street to call for her, and found her 
crying bitterly, because her mother had 
forbidden her coming. The mother being 
a Catholic, informed her that the priest 
had been there during the week, and ac- 
cused her of taking side with the heretics, 
and she dared not let her go again. But 
the entreaties of the child prevailed, she 
said ‘she could not stay at home.” Soon 
they entered, and as my friend was the 
superintendent, all was in readiness for 
commencement. A portion of Scripture 
being read and a short prayer offered, each 
teacher proceeded to her delightful task. 
Some children, eight or ten years of age, 
were just learning to read the alphabet, 
others repeated portions of Scripture, some, 
I should think, as many as_ twelve verses. 
In the absence of a teacher 1 was requested 
to take charge of a class of young girls, 
and I was astonished to see how well they 
had committed and understood their lesson, 
and pleased above all to learn that a num- 
ber of them had lately sought the Lord. 
They expressed much peace in believing, 
and desired that others of the school might 
seek him also. 

After the recitations and exchange of 
Library books, an individual present asked 
ifany of them could tell the object of 
coming to the Sabbath-school? One little 
boy replied, ** It was to learn to be good,” 
and another, ‘‘ to learn to do good.”’ Both 
of theseanswers [thought were very correct, 
and there was great reason to think many 
of them were trying “‘ to be good,” to obey 
the commands of Jesus, and certainly if 
they loved His cause, they would “do 
good” also.” Do you ask in what way? 
Their pious example might be the means 
of bringing some if not many of their little 
companions to Christ, and who can esti- 
mate the good thus accomplished. 

I could not help noticing the fixed at- 
tention: to the remarks, and the solemn 
stillness reigning during the prayer; then 
each were furnished with » hymn book, and 
having sung a few lines we were dismissed, 
it being nearly time to attend public wor- 
ship. Thus you se® these poor children, 
who perhaps had never seen the inside of 
a church, or had any religious instruction, 
were here instructed inthe wordofGod which 
is able to make wise unto salvation. There 
are many such in large cities, but we hail 
with joy the many movements being made 
to gather them into Sabbath-schools, and 
furnishing them with the Bible and means 
of grace. Perhaps if some proud little 
girl or boy had seen these poor children in 
their neat but simple dress, they would 
have said, ‘‘I should be ashamed to go to 
the School dressed so meanly.” But they 
did not think thus. They were very thank 
ful to those kind friends who had assisted 
them by way of clothing, even though it 
might have been a little worn, and I am 
quite sure of one thing, that they gave 
much better attention to the exercises, than 
many little scholars whom I have seen 
dressed very expensively, and shall I say 
it? though I hope it may not beso, it is 
possible may enter the “kingdom of 
Heaven” before them. Will not all my 
readers who attend the Sabbath-school, 
whose privileges no doubt far exceed these 
poor children’s, be careful to make a right 
improvement of them. I have often thought 
of this school, and its devoted friend and 
superintendent; I believe it is still in 
operation, though soon after she left them 
to return to a foreign land, to teach the 
poor heathen children, where she had be- 
fore labored. It was asad day when she 
left them, but with much good advice, and 
bright hope of meeting them in heaven, she 
bade them forever adieu, as after toiling 


not already, in coming years, when the 
seed she has sown shall spring up more 
abundantly in the hearts of those children 
they will have reason to bless God for her 
faithfulness, and that they were thus privi- 
leged with her instruction. 

Viota GLENWoop, 











Morality. 
ORIGINAL. 


KNOW THYSELF. 


* Oh that some fay the gift.would gie us, 

To see ourselves as others see us,” 

**I declare,” said Mrs. Smith, as she 
untied her bonnet, after having been to 
call upen a neighbor, ** I have been so dig. 
gusted with Mrs. Jones this morning, | am 
almost tempted to cut her acquaintance 
and never ask her to my house again.” . 

‘“‘ Why, mother ?”’ replied her daughter 
to whom this was addressed, ‘* what is the 
matter?” 

‘The matter! you should have hear 
her speak about the Fultons, the very 
same, you know, who lent your father 4 
thousand pounds the other day. She said 
they bore a bad name here—that Mrs, 
Fulton was divorced trom her first husband 
—that her eldest daughter eloped with 
her singing master—the second married 
the footman—and the youngest was seen 
at every place of public amusement in the 
neighborhood, and that none of the res 
pectable part of the community intended 
to call upon them.” 

Now the Fultons were new comers, and 
wishing to get a lift with good society, Mr. 
Fulton, who had plenty of money to spare, 
lent a considerable sum to Mr. Jacob 
Smith, a very influential merchant, and as 
the latter had lately been threatened with 
a down-fall, this building up was particu- 
larly agreeable to the Smiths; the lady 
forthwith undertook the defence of people 
who were strangers to her, at the expense 
of Mrs. Jones, who was an old friend, and 
had known the Fultons elsewhere. 

It happened the next morning that some 
ladies called, who interrogated Mrs. Smith 
respecting the Jones’; they were abont to 
rent an adjoining house, and would like to 
know if their neighbors were pleasant peo- 
ple, and now Mrs. Smith indulged in the 
same sin she had exclaimed against; she 
had but yesterday expressed her dislike of 
people who tell everything they know 
derogatory to a person’s character, now she 
gave full vent to her bitter feelings against 
the Jones’, without being aware that she 
was doing the very same thing. They 
were, she said, persons of no standing, and 
she believed Mrs.Jones to be a veryvariable 
disposition, at one time quite friendly, a 
another cold and distant, and she always 
made the most of the faults of her neigh- 
bors; for her part, she had never lived 
next door to Mrs. Jones, nor should she 
like to do so. The visitors departed with 
a very bad impression of their future neigh- 
bors, so much so that they did not take 
the house adjoining, but one three doors 
off, close to which there were crying chil- 
dren, and a never silent piano. 

Mrs. Mills and her daughter are enter- 
taining a morning visitor, Miss Morgan. 

“Don’t mention it again, my dear Mrs. 
Mills, for I am not certain it is true, but! 
did hear they had parted; poor John 
Amery has a bad temper, and his wife wa: 
nothing but a spoiled child when he mar 
ried her.” The young married lady 1 
question, the wife of two months, had gon! 
to visit her mother for a few days, henc 
the gossip. 

Great lamentations being uttered ove 
the unfortunate marriage, Miss Morg2 
took leave to tell the news elsewhere. 

Mrs. Mills in repeating this story tod 
care to say that it came from Miss Morgas, 
adding, ‘She is an intolerable gossiping 
old maid,nobody’s characterissafewithher. 
Forgetting that she herself was traducit 
a character in the very act of abusing Mis 
Morgan. Thus itis in the world, one 
cuses another of uncharitable condut: 
whilst pursuing the very same cou 
generally winding up with, “Ishould & 
sorry if I had nothing better to employ ™ 

time, than to go from house to house abu! 
ing innocent people like Mrs. A. and 
’ 











in her Master’s cause for a few years, her 
spirit ascended to Heaven from that hea- 
then shore, rejoicingin the hope of a glo- 
rious reward. Her memory is fondly 


D., &¢.’ ? 

The lady, too, who sits at her windo 
and watches her opposite neighbor, W 
perhaps takes less pains to hide her 








cherished in many hearts, and we trust if 





osity, remarks: ‘*That woman oppose 
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ndever she is, must have very little to do ; 
sok out when you will, you see her in the 
ilcony, or at tne window.” While the 
igdividual in question probably remarks, 
«That lady at No. 17 is forever peeping 
om vehind her blinds, and looking over 
this way; there you can see her now, if 
ou look.” Thus one half the world pos- 
eases the faults attributed to the other 
half, bringing forcibly to mind the Scotch 

et’s quotation—and here have I all this 
time been abusing Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Mills, 
snd 1 don’t know how many others, only 
fyrther proving the truth of the quotation 
at the head of this article. THe Ex1Le. 


LITTLE CHARLIE. 


It was a sultry afternoon in mid-summer, 
ghen a troup of little boys gathered round 
the old saw-mill near the village. They 
had no cares, no anxieties, nothing to do 
pat play ; and lightly they heeded the hot 
sun which threwits rays upon their little 
straw hats, and caused the perspiration to 
ran down their rosy cheeks. Merrily did 
theyclamber about among the timbers of 
the old building, hide among, piles of boards, 
left there after the spring sawing, jump 
fom stone to stone in the then shallow 
stream, and shout at each other from the 
dump of alders that grew on its margin. 
The oldest among them might have been 
ten or twelve years old,—the youngest was 
little Charlie, a smart, black-eyed little 
fellow, just commencing his fourth year. 
He, with an older brother, had joined the 
players, and though unable to follow them 
in all their movements, laughed as noise- 
lessly, and ran about as merrily as the 
others. By and bye as the sun grew low 
and the heat less intense, the older boys 
proposed to climb a steep, rocky hill in the 
vicinity, and all the others shouted instant 
approval of the plan. Away they ran over 
every obstacle, with little Charlie crying 
lustily in the rear. Presently his cries ar- 
rested attention, and one and all ordered 
him to return. 

“Go back home, Charlie, you can’t go, 
you ar’nt big enough; go back home,” 
sounded in the ears of the child, from voices 
farther and farther in the distance. 

The sounds soon died away, and the sob- 
bing boy was alone. He was grieved and 
disappointed, and felt no disposition to re- 
turn to his home. His mother and the 
baby were gone, and he probably thought 
he would await the return of his little bro- 
ther from the hill. He laid himself down 
ona pile of boards, and forgot his sorrows. 
in sleep. His thoughtless companions 
were driven before nightfall to their several 
homes by a sudden shower, and little 
Charlie was forgotten. Where was he? 
Night was coming on; his mother had re- 
turned : his father had come in from his 
daily toil, and where was Charlie? Still 
sleeping on his hard bed, drenched by the 
shower—and when brought in by his fa- 
ther, his eye was sparkling, and his cheeks 
burning with unwonted fire. 

The second morning after, the friends of 
the family were called in to look at the 
suffering boy. He lay almost motionless 
upon his pillow, his dark curls put back 
from his forehead, his cheeks like scarlet, 
and his eyes rolling from side to side, but 
apparently without sight. A brain fever 
had seized him, and his transient life was 
drawing near its close. It was evident he 
had no consciousness of the present—the 
chain of thought and feeling seemed to 
have been suddenly broken off, at the hour 
when his companions left him alone at the 
old mill. His incoherent sentences all re- 
lated to that fatal afternoon—the names of 
his little playmates were called, and one 
after another, in tones of passionate en- 
treaty and grief. ‘* Let me go—don’t run 
away from me—I can go,” were strangely 
sounding prattlings in that quiet room, 
coming from the lips of that unconscious 
child. It was sad to see the little brother 
climb on a chair to look down upon him, 
and to hear that brother’s name spoken 
among others in such wild words of suppli- 
cation. But this could not long endure, 
Tae words became fewer—the voice gra- 
dually fainter. Ina few hours large drops 
gathered on his forehead; his red cheek 
faded to whiteness ; his clenched fist re- 
laxed, and little Charlie made one among 
the million of the dead. 

This was many years ago, and his com- 
panions have most of them grown to the 
Stature of manhood. Do they remember 





‘has almost died from the place where he 


when they loooked into the coffin to see 
their little playmate, just as all was ready 
to bear him away to his distant grave ?— 
No, many have forgottenit. They have 
forgotten likewise that the healthful, active 
little boy might now have been treading 
with them the daily paths of life, had not 
their thoughtless unkindness crushed the 
bright bud before it.came to a flower. The 
name of little Charlie is seldom spoken 
now. He was but achild, and his memory 


lived out his three infant years. But 
there are some who learned a new lesson of 
kindness by his dying pillow—who were 
reminded there anew of the injunction of 
our Savior, to do to others—even the little 
child—as we would have others do to us. 
[Portland Transcript. 
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_ Parental. 
HOME’S BRIGHT STAR. 
Though hopeless and dependent, a little 
child has enough brightness in his eyes and 
gayety in his prattle -to fill a household 
with joy. When he awakes first at the 
peep of day, and imprints kisses on his pa- 
rent’s lips, their fragrance is sweeter than 
that ofthe morn. The music of his voice 
is like the song of birds at the approach of 
light; his smile more sunny than the first 
entrance of sunbeams into the room. His 
little arm-chair on high stilts is scrupulous- 
ly placed when the fast is broken, and he 
is no unimportant member of the family 
board. During the day how pleasant the 
pattering of his feet on the staircase, his 
voice in the court-pard, his frequent burst- 
ing into the room with some new tale!— 
At night he kneels down whitely clad, as 
before some holy altar, at his mother’s 
knees, and his little prayer goes straight 
to heaven froma child’s heart. ‘* Out of 
the mouths of babes and sucklings Thou 
hast ordained praise.” Not unfrequent, 
when he sleeps, are the mother’s pilgrim- 
ages to his couch, while under his long 
lashes and sealed lips, the spirit of a cherub 
seems to dwell. But O, if Godin his wise 
providence should change that repose into 
the sleep of death, and the white flowers 
are placed upon his breast and his little 
clasped hands, and the tears which sparkle 
on his brow are bright, but the bitterest 
that were ever shed! 

Dear little C- — isdead! I remember 
the last time I saw him was on a beautiful 
evening in autumn. We all sat in the 
summer-house. The moon arose and the 
stars twinkled, and were reflected in the 
waves which beat below the cliffs. The 
child looked up to the brightest star of 
them all, and said :-— 

“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky.” 

His seemed like a prophetic voice. But 
a few months have waned, and little C—— 
is now a star in heaven. Before he died, 
he sang the very strains which had de- 
lighted him, and he now sleeps in peace 
near the river’s brink, where in spring- 
time the flowers shall bloom above him, 
which he has so much loved, and where 
they will not cease to be watered by a pa- 
rent’s tears. How many a bereaved heart 
will be touched by this! 

[ Knickerbocker Mag. 


TWO MOTHERS IN THE TOMBS. 


‘“* Mother is taken up, and we are afraid 
to stay alone any longer, and don’t know 
what to do.” 

Thus said a little boy of eleven years of 
age, who called one cold afternoon in the 
month of Mareh last, at the office of the 
Five Points’ Mission. We accompanied 
the boy home, and found three other chil- 
dren, all younger than himself, two of 
whom were scarcely old enough to talk.— 
They were all thinly clad, hungry, and 
shivering with the cold, and said they had 
eaten nothing that day. ‘The older boy 
was sent for a loaf of bread, which they 
greedily devoured. ' A few articles of bro- 
ken furniture, broken dishes, and a misera- 
ble apology for a bed, lay scattered about 
the dirty room in great confusion: the 
window had been smashed out in a drunk- 
en brawl the day or two previous, end the 
two mothers of these children, who were 
fighting another woman, were arrested b 
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dren were thus left to take care of them- | 
selves ‘*as best they could.”” We had the | 
room secured, and the children provided | 
for at the mission-house till the mothers : 
should be releaeed. One of the fathers 
was dead; the other gone they knew not 
where; and they had “ no good of him.” 
Thus many poor children are gathered 
in here, at the Five Points, and are clothed 
and cared for by the ladies; and instructed 
in their “* Home-mission,” day and Sab- 
bath schools. JAMES PEET. 
Five Points’ Mission, N. Y., April, ’54. 
[S. S. Adv. 
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“WHAT O'CLOCK Is IT?” 
When I was a young lad, my father one 
day called me to him that he might teach 
me to know what o’clock it was. He told 
me the use of the minute finger, and the 
hour-hand, and described to me the figures 
on the dial-plate, until I was pretty perfect 
in my part. 

No sooner was I quite master of this ad- 
ditional knowledge than I set off scamper- 
ing to join my companions at play. 
“Stop, William! said he; ‘I have 
something more to tell you.” 

Back again I went, wondering what else 
I had got to learn; for I thought I knew 
all about the clock as wellas my father 
did. 

** William,” said he, “I have taught 
yuu to know the time of the day; I must 
teach you how to find out the time of your 
life.” 

All this was strange to me, so I waited 
impatiently to hear how my father would 
explain it; for I wanted sadly to go to my 
lay. 

‘** The Bible,” said he, “describes the 
years of a man to be threescore and ten, or 
fourscore years. Now, life is very uncer- 
tain, and you may not live a single day 
longer ; but if we divide the fourscore years 
of an old man’s life into twelve parts, like 
the dial of a clock, it will allow almost 
seven years forevery figure. When a boy 
is seven years old, then it is one o’clock of 
his life; and this is the case with you.— 
When you arrive at fourteen years old, it 
will be two o’clock with you; and when 
at twenty-one years, it will be three o’clock; 
at thirty-five it will be five o’clock; at 
forty-two it will be six o’clock; at forty- 
nine it will be teven o’clock, should it 
please God to spare your life. In this 
manner you may always know the time of 
your life; and looking at the clock may 
remind you of it. My great grandfather, 
according to this calculation, died at twelve 
o’clock, my grandfather at eleven, and my 
father at ten. At what hour you or I shall 
die, William, is only known to Him to 
whom all things are known.” 

Never, since then, have I heard the in- 
quiry, ‘‘ What o’clock is it?”’—nor do I 
think I ever looked at the face of a clock 
—without being remended of the words of 
my father.—Day-Star. 


Prison] for one week. These four chil* , never stopped to ask my conscience. I gid 
not think of it till I got almost there ,, d 


then I heard it say, “You have d ne 
wrong; you must not go from home with- 
out asking and getting leave ;” and moth- 
er, I turned right about, and minded the 
voice, and came home as soon as I could.’ 
I kissed his dear cheek, and commended 
his returning, with tears of joy that God’s 
voice had been heard amid strong tempta- 
tion, and been obeyed by my little child. 








Natural History. 








On Saturday evening last, a police officer 
in Dublin found a male infant child left 
deserted on the hall dooy-steps of a house 
in Dominick street. His attention, he 
said, was attracted by observing something 
lying in a heap before the doorway, and 
approaching nearer, he became witness to 
a curious sight indeed. There lay in the 
doorway a fine infant, evidently asleep, 
with nothing but the head visible, the re- 
mainder of the child’s body being covered 
by a beautiful spaniel dog of rather large 
size. The dog had so disposed himself as 
to protect the infant from the night air, 
which was then at a freezing temperature. 
The animal had regularly coiled himself 
half round the child so as to impart warmth 
and protect the helpless infant from the 
bitter air. When the police-constable lift- 
ed the infant, the dog still continued watch- 
Ing his every movement; and when, final- 
ly, the child was conveyed to the station 
house, and given in charge of acareful 
nurse, the poor animal could not be got 
away, and accompanied the nyrse to her 
lodgings, and remained all night watching 
the child in its cradle, ocaasionally looking 
up and licking the infant’s face. he nurse, 
with the child in her arms, came before 
the bench. The dog was also in attend- 
ance, having never left the side of the in- 
fant since they were both first discovered 
by the policeman. Nothing at the time 
could be discovered about the mother of 
the child, and the only clue to its parent- 
age was a slip of paper which was found 
pinned to the bosom of its dress, stating its 
name, and declaring it to have been born 
in Manchester on the fifth day of January 
last. However, subsequently in the day, 
the mother of the infant surrendered her- 
self to the police, and was brought before 
the bench. She stated that she left 
the infant exposed with the expectation 
that its father or his friends would take 
charge of it on seeing the note she had af-- 
fixed to its dress. She said she afterwards 
got frightened and uneasy, and came to 
take it away; but on hearing that the 
child was in the hands of the police, she 
determined to give herself up as the moth- 
er. On the woman’s promising to take care 
of the child, the magistrate ordered it to be 
restored to her. It was evident that she 
previously taken good care of the infant, 
which was comfortably and neatly clothed, 
and in good health. The poor girl receiv- 








THE TWO VOICES. 


I knew a dear child who, at an early age, 
loved to hear about the silent voices. His 
dark eye would sparkle with intense de- 
light when I asked him what voice he heard 
in his heart. 

I had told him that when disposed to do 
anything wrong, if he would stop and lis- 
ten, and think, he would always hear some- 
thing that would say in his heart that he 
must not do it; and that was his consci- 
ence, which was God’s choice, and which 
he must always be sure to obey, wherever 
he might be. And when he heard another 
voice, tempting him to do wrong, and urg- 
ing him to disobey, it was the wicked spi- 
rit, and he must not listen for a moment. 
I was truly gratified with the influence 
which a knowledge of conscience seemed 
to have over him, and could not but re- 
joice that such voices were given to us, 
that we may ever know the right way. 

I was very busy one Saturday afternoon, 
and had not seen the children for some 
time, but thought that they were still in 
the yard at their play, as they had never 
left it without permission. Very soon 
Willie made his appearance, looking as if 
he had something of great interest to tell 
me. I called him, and he instantly began : 
‘Mother, I ran away this afternoon, and 











a policeman, and taken to the tombs [City 


ed her infant with thankfulness, and quit- 


| ted the office; and the affectionate dog was 


quietly following, when, to his evident an- 
noyance, he was made a prisoner of by the 
police, and brought off to levery until claim- 
ed. The mother of the child had never 
seen the animal, who did not recognize her, 
and there seems no way of accounting for 
the very fortunate attachment evinced by 
the dog for the deserted infant. 
[ English Paper. 


A MONKEY IN AN APRON. 


Lady Napier herself related to me a 
rather amusing incident in connection with 
animals. As she and Sir Charles were 
coming down the Mahableshwur Hills, 
they chose to pitch their tent and remain 
for a night ona spot which was inhabited 
by a tribe of monkeys. These beasts were 
drawn by their intense curiosity close to the 
travellers, and Lady Napier sent for some 
nuts, put them into the pocket of her apron, 
and fed one, which was bolder and tamer 
than the rest, with them. When they 
withdrew into the tent, the apish guests 
likewise retreated. 

On awaking next morning, Lady Napier 
was startled at finding that her purse, 
which was in the pocket of her apron, had 
been stolen in the night. An inquiry was 
instantly made and a search instituted in 
her room for it, but in vain; and she had 
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come to the conclusion that some of those 
Indian robbers, who can steal the sheets 
from under one, unfelt and unseen, had car- 
ried off her property, for the loss was con- 
siderable. When, walking by chance into 
the back enclosure of the tent, she found 
her friend the monkey seated in grave dig- 
nity with her apron on, imitating her yester- 
evening’s action, and supplying the want 
of nuts, wlth her gold and silver coins, 
which he scattered liberally around him. 
He was suffered to empty the purse, and 
then they tried to catch him, but, so far 
as we remember, did not succeed; he re- 
turned to his woods clad in a black satin 
apron, and doubtless played for the future 
the part of the monkey who had seen the 
world. 








° ° 
Editorial. 
THE BOSTON COMMON. 

There are some faces, which we are never 
tired of looking at, and there are some places 
which we never weary of praising, but whose 
beauties seem ever fresh and new to our eyes. 
Among these is that beautiful spot, which is 
the pride and glory of our city, the Common ; 
and which, though we have seen it so many 
springs, seems to have greeted our delighted 
eyes with a new beauty this season ; and is, 
to-day, and we trust will continue to be, for 
many days to come, in its perfection of verdure. 
We have heard of a man who lived within ten 
miles of Niagara Falls, for sixty years, but had 
never visited them! and when asked the rea- 
son of such strange conduct, he said: “ He 
had never thought much about it,but he could go 
any day.” And so he probably lived and died, 
almost within sight of this glorious cataract, 
without once taking the trouble to visit it, be- 
cause it required so little effort that he could 
make it “any day!” We have never seen 
this man, and hope, if there is another such, 
he lives in China, where we shall not be likely 
to meet him; but we have seen people who 
seem to value common blessings very little, 
and who prize every thing in proportion to its 
cost. They value an expensive green-house 
flower much more than the simple wild flower, 
“ whose breath is perfume, and whose look so 
like a smile,” because anybody can pick wild 
flowers, but every body cannot. purchase a ja- 
ponica. These very people will not take the 
trouble, we are sure, to readan article on Bos- 
ton Common, nor will they answer very cor- 
dially to any one who speaks with enthusiasm 
of its beauties. But our young friends are not, 
we believe, gf the same opinion. They would 
like these beautiful blue violets, we have upon 
our table, though they grew in the fields, and 
they would enjoy our beautiful Common quite 
as much as if they owned it all themselves. 

Perhaps we should not have thought of writ- 
ing these praises of this lovely spot, if we had 
not noticed, yesterday afternoon, as we were 
walking there, several groups of children, of all 
ages and sizes, who seemed to be luxuriating 
in the bright sunshine; especially the poor 
children, who probably, live in lanes and al- 
leys, where the sunshine never comes. One 
group of little girls had put their bonnets and 
shawls or capes upon the seat, and were chas- 
ing each other through the grass, getting a fall 
every now and then, on purpose, “ just for the 
fun of it ;” and jumping up with a merry laugh, 
which told of light hearts and easy consciences 
Another group of little children were making 
gardens in the dirt, and planting trees, taking 
blades of tall grass for poplar trees, and setting 
round sticks for fences. Dr. Holmes says :— 


“ No soil on the earth is so dear to our eyes, 
As the soil we first made in terrestrial yes,” 


And these children, we thought, would per- 
fectly agree with him, only substituting gar- 
dens for “ pies.” 

A little farther in our walk, as we took one 
of the cross-paths on the common, we passed 
the hill in the centre, and there were some 
children, amusing themselves in rather an 
amusing way ; they were rolling down hill.— 
We fancy, if their mothers had been with us, 
the children would not have continued to roll 
down hill much longer ; for mothers know that 
« grass Stains will not come out;” at least, so 
we have often heard them say. But these little 
girls were not thinking of their dresses, but 
only what “fun it was to roll over and over on 
the soft grass,” and they did, indeed, seem to 
enjoy it. 








- After we had passed the hill, we came to the 
pond, and there the fountain was playing most 
gracefully, in the form of anurn or vase. The 
little craft sailing on the pond, and the ship- 
masters on shore, were a pretty sight, which 
we stopped some time to enjoy. 1n afew mo- 
ments the rain-bow appeared in the fountain, 
bright emblem of hope, and we returned from 
our walk very grateful that within a few steps 
from our own door, there was such a lovely 
spot as the Boston Common. M. W. D. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Indlow, Ms., Dec. 29, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir— With much pleasure I 
forward one dollar for the Youth’s Companion 
another year. I hail its weekly visits with 
pleasure, and may you be spared many years 
to come,to send us theCompanion for thebenefit 

of youth. Yours &c., S. F. Coanp.er. 


Essex, Ms., Jan. 25, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed is two dol- 
lars, which I send for the Youth’s Companion 
for the years 1853-4. I have taken your little 
paper over seven years, and I like it very much. 
I have been much interested in the story of 
Lewis Benton. Ido not mean to say that it 
is the best piece, for I like them all very much. 

Yours respectfully, Davip O. Mears. 


West Duxbury, Ms., Jan. 26, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir— Enclosed is one dol- 
lar, the coming year’s subscription for your 
invaluuble little paper ; we prize it very highly, 
and wish its continuance. —_- Yours truly, 
E. L. Stanpisu. 
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MR. POLLARD’S NONKEY. 

Jack, as he was called, seeing his master 
and some companions drinking, with those 
imitative powers for which his species is re- 
markable, finding half a glass of whiskey left, 
took it up and drank it off. It flew of course 
to his head. Amid the roars of laughter he 
began to skip, hop, and dance. Jack was 
drunk. Next day, when they, with the inten- 
tion of repeating the fun, went to take the poor 
monkey from his box, he was not to be seen. 
Looking inside, there he lay crouching in a 
corner. “ Come out.” said hismaster. Afraid 
to disobey, he came walking on three legs— 
the fore paw was laid on his forehead, saving, 
as plain as words could do, that he had a head- 
ache. Having left him some days to get well 
and resume his gayety, they carried him off to 
the old scene of revel. On entering, he eyed 
the glasses with manifest terror, skulking be- 
hind the chairs; and on his master ordering 
him to drink, he bolted, and was on the house- 
top ina twinkling. They called him down.— 
He would not come. His master shook a whip 
at him. Jack, astride the ridge-pole, grinned 
difiance. A gun, which he was always afraid 
of, was pointed at this disciple of temperance ; 
he ducked his head and slipped over to the 
back of the house. Two guns were now level- 
led at him, one from each side of the house ; 
upon which, seeing his predicament, and less 
afraid apparently of the fire than the tire-water, 
the monkey leaps at one bound on the chimney 
top, and getting down into the flue, held on 
with his fore-paws. He would rather be sing- 
ed than drink, He triumphed, and although 
his mater kept him twelve years after that, 
he could never persuade the monkey to taste 
another drop of whiskey.—[Dr. Guthrie’s Old 
Year's Warning. 
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AS GOLD IN THE FURNACE. 


‘ A Christian, whom God had prospered in 
his outward estate, and who lived in ease and 
plenty on his farm, suffered the world to en- 
croach so much upon his affections, as_sensi- 
bly to diminish the ardor of his piety. This 
disease was dangerous, and the Lord adopted 
severe measures for its cure. First, his wife 
was removed by death. But he still remained 
worldly minded. Then a beloved son. But 
although the remedy operated favorably, it did 
not effect a cure. Then his crops failed, and 
his cattle died. Still his grasp on the world 
was not unloosed. Then God touched his per- 
son, and brought on him a lingering, fatal dis- 
easd. The world, however occupied too much 
of his thoughts. His house finally took fire; 
and as he was carried out of the burning build- 
ing, he exclaimed, ‘ Blessed be God; { am 
cured at last.’ He shortly after died happy, 
in the anticipation of a heavenly inheritance. 

Arvine’s Cyclopoedia. 
— 
THE SHEPHERD. 

The only child of a father and mother who 
lived a godless life, was taken from them by 
death. They not only sorrowed as those who 
have nohope,but even expressedtheirdispleasure 
at the visitation of God, and asked their pious 
minister why God, seeing he is love himeelf, 
had taken from them their only child. The 
man of God promised to give them an answer 
in the funeral discourse, and he gave it in the 
following words : 








“ You wish to know, from me, why God has 








taken your child from you. Well then; he 
wished to have with him in heaven at least one 
of your family. You old people would not go 
in, and had he allowed your child to remain in 
this world, ye would not have allowed him to 
go in. 
“ Hear, moreover a parable. There was a 
good shepherd who had prepared choice food 
in his sheepfold, but though he opened wide 
hie door, the sheep would not enter. He la- 
bored long to drive them in, but they always 
turned back from the open door. He there- 
upon took a lamb and carried it before, when 
the old ones speedily followed. ‘ 
“The good shepherd is Christ, the open 
door is heaven, the lamb your child. If Pn 
have the heart of parents, run after it! he 
Lord carries the lamb before, in order that the 
sheep may follow! Amen.” [From the German. 
—_—@~——_—_ 


A CHILD'S REPROOF. 


When my little boy was about three years 
old, he had been guilty of some trifling fault ; 
but in my anxiety that he should grow up 
good, [ reprimanded him; and just as he was 
kneeling at night to lisp his short prayer, I 
said, * Pray to God to make you a good boy.” 
He knelt down, put his little hands closely to- 
gether, and with great solemnity said, after 
his usual prayer, “ Pray God make me a good 
boy, and pray God make you a good mother.” — 
I was inuch struck with the additional clause; 
and may God bless the prayer uttered by those 
innocent infant lips! 

Yes, a good mother is truly necessary to 
make a good child. Let not the mother be 
careless in any duty she enjoins upon her child. 
It sometimes happens that she checks a little 
one for impatience or fretfulness, with those 
very symptoms upon herself. Children are 
argus-eyed, and their little imaginations are 
busy at work, making comparisons, and draw- 
ing conclusions, when we suppose they do not 
observe. Let us be consistent in all things in 
the management of our precious charges. 

—_—o——— 


THE DEFINITION OF A GENTLEMAN. 


The late Judge Talfourd, in the case of 
Wag vs. Kelson, tried at the Bristol, England, 
assizes, shortly before his sudden death, thus 
defined the character of a gentleman: 

“The evidence proved that the defendant, 
while in the theatre, had said to the plaintiff, 
‘Do not speak to me, lama gentleman, and 
you area tradesman.’ ‘Gentleman, said the 
learned judge, ‘isa term which does not ap- 
ply to any station. The man of rank who de- 
ports himself with dignity and candor, and the 
tradesman who discharges the duties of life 
with honor and integrity, are alike entitled to 
it; nay, the humblest artizan, who fulfils the 
obligations cast upon him with virtue and with 
honor, is more entitled to the name of a gentle- 
man, than the man who could indulge in of- 
fensive and ribald remarks, however big his 
station.’ ” 

—_——@—— 


A HEARTLESS BUTCHER. 

‘Mister, how do you sell your beef, this 
morning?’ ‘Why, fourteen cents a pound— 
how much will you have?’ ‘ Fourteen cents, 
eh ?—have you got a heart ?? ‘No, just sold 
it’ ‘Well, I just know’d you could’nt havea 
heart, and ax fourteen cents for beef; I’m sor- 
ry you sold *.—cause I’d like to have some 
meat.’ 

A moment after the boy was seen running 
out of the market-house, and a shinbone after 
him. 

eee 

Precious beyond rubies are the hours of 
youth and health! Let none of them pass un- 
profitably away, for surely they make to them- 
selves wings, and are as a bird, cutting swiftly 
the air, and the trace of her can no more be 
found. If well spent, they fly to heaven with 
news that rejoices angels, and meet us again 
as witnesses for us at the tribunal of our Lord. 


CLIPPINGS. 


A Purnosoprnic and self-possessed ship cap- 
tain was passing through a grave-yard at mid- 
night, when a sheeted ary rose up behind a 
tombstone and approached him with pene 
gestures. The ancient mariner colly raise 
his stick and gave him a crack over the head, 
asking him “ what he meant by being out of 
his grave at So late an hour?” 


A New Business.—The boys are doing a 
thriving business in “ Turkish moustaches, only 
six cents,” made of bits of seal-skin. About 
every third youngster in the street, has one 
stuck under his nose.—[V. Y. J. Comm. 


A thief, surprised in the act of robbing a 
bank, was asked what he was about; and an- 
swered, “ Only taking notes !” 


Tue Best WILt To HAVE LEFT You.—The 
will of a strong mind and a stout heart. 


How few women deal in more than the bare 
necessaries of conversation. 


It is a mistaken idea to suppose that milk 
can be sold as cheaply in winter, when the 
streams are frozen, as in summer. 

Jean Paul says, love may slumber ina lady's 
heart ; but it always dreams. 

Good resolutions are like fainting ladies— 
they want to be carried out. 
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A HOME PICTURE. 


One autumn night, when the wind was high 
And the rain fell in heavy plashes, ~ 

A little boy sat by the kitchen fire, 
A-popping corn in the ashes ; 

And his sister, a curly-haired child of three, 


Then it seemed a baby crying: 
Now and then a drop down the chimney came 
And eeene and hissed in the bright, re 
ame. 


Pop! pop! and the kernels, one by one, 
Came out of the emhers flying ; 

The boy held a long pine stick in hand, 
And kept it busily plying ; 

He stirred the corn and it snapped the more 

And faster jumped to the clean-swept floor,’ 


Part of the kernels hopped out one way, 
And a part hopped out the other ; 
Some flew plump into the sister's lay, 
Some under the stool of the brother; 
The little girl gathered them into a heap, 
And called thein ‘a flock of milk-white sheep, 


At once the boy sat still as a mouse, 

And into the fire kept gazing ; 
He quite forgot he was popping corn, 

For he looked where the wood was blazing ; 
He looked and he fancied that he could see 
A house and a barn, a bird and a tree. 


Still steadily gazed the boy at these, 
And pussy’s back kept stroking, 
Till his sister cried out, “ Why, George, 
Only see how the corn is smoking!” 
And, sure enough, when the boy looked back, 
The corn in the ashes was burnt quite black. 


* Never mind,” said he,“ we shall have enough, 
So now let’s set back and eat it; ' 
Pl carry the stool, and yuu the corn— 
It’s good—nobody can beat it.” 
She took up the corn in her pinafore, 
And they ate it all, nor wished for more. 


[ Harper’s Mag. 
THE NEW BABY. 


_ "Twas a pleasant Sabbath morning, 

On the first of lovely May, 

When the sun was shining brightly, 
And the winds were all at play, 

In the quiet little cottage, 
The apple trees among, 

There a lovely little stranger 
His new life of joy begun. 


Henry cried, ‘ He is a spring bird,’ 
‘No, a May flower,’ Freddy said ; 
Mary thought him like a snowdrop, 
As he lay upon the bed ; 
But the mother answered, smiling, 
Though the tears were in her eyes, 
‘Tis a gift, my little children, 
Sent to cheer us from the skies.” 
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A CHILD'S HYMN AT NIGHT. 


I dare not close my eyes this night, 
Till I have asked my sins forgiven: 
And humbly, in my Savior’s sight, 
Knelt down before the God of Heaven. 


Each idle word I’ve careless said, 
And waste of time beyond recall, 

And every trifling thought I’ve had, 
I would at once repent of all. 


And now ere sleep my eyelids close, 
O smile upon thy little one ; 
Then death, or morn, break my repose, 
I shall be safe through God’s dear Son. 


a cree 


KING DAVID. 


When King David was a king, 
While he sat on Israel’s throne, 

He was not to> proud to sing 
Praises to the Lord alone: 


Surely, then, a child like me 
Never should be proud in heart; 

Lord, thy grace is rich and free— 
Grace like his to me impart. 


Give me, Lord, such Heavenly love - 
As thou didst to Israel’s king ; 
Then, where Davi sings above, 
I, ere long, shall also sing. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


PuBLIsHED WEEKLY, By NaTuanteL Wui'? 
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Price, $1 a year—Siz copies for $5—in advan-+. 
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Sat looking on just close to his knee. == 

The blast went howling round the house, N¢ 
As if to get in ’twas trying; 

It rattled the latch of the outer door, — 
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